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principles, by our hopes, by our instincts, on the side of 
reasonableness and arbitration and peace. 

I say that, notwithstanding the fact that two years ago 
we were here lamenting the defeat of the treaty before 
the Senate of the United States. The atmosphere of the 
world is changed. Great changes come slowly, but the 
manifestation of the change is sudden. Such a change 
is manifest now in the temper of the peoples who by 
their representatives are assembled to-day at The 
Hague. 

Take again the sentiment of the people at large in the 
nations to-day. Take the drift of public opinion. I 
quite agree with my friend Dr. Thomas in what he so 
thoughtfully said as to the fact that those who are in the 
right are always in the minority, at least for a time. It 
is true that the world is saved by its remnant. It is 
true that reforms are led by the minority. But we 
must remember that being in a minority is no guarantee 
of being right ! There are mistaken and evil minorities 
as well as beneficent and constructive minorities. He is 
a bold man who would say to-day that the majority of the 
people who vote in this country or in England would 
deliberately vote against arbitration and in favor of war. 
For my own part, I am sure that in England and in this 
country, and even in Germany, the sentiment of the 
majority of the people, expressed in a plebiscite to-day, 
would be in favor of the principle that is represented in 
the councils at The Hague. That sentiment exists in 
the army and the navy ; our noblest soldiers and sailors 
are themselves representatives of it. I say that without 
the slightest hesitation, in view of innumerable facts that 
have come to my own observation. There is blood- 
thirstiness among the people ; there are always individual 
bloodthirsty men, and for a good many years yet there 
will be need of police in our cities, police in all countries, 
police on the highways of the great world. But the 
great masses of Christendom to-day believe in the con- 
servative and constructive methods of peace, and not in 
the destructive methods of war, and look upon war only 
as the dread inevitable resort at the last. 

The promise for peace between the nations of the 
earth was never so bright as it is at this moment. Many 
influences have worked to that end. The defeat of the 
treaty two years ago discouraged many people, who con- 
sidered it indicative of a sentiment opposed to our hopes 
and anticipations ; but it is my firm conviction that the 
defeat of that treaty in the Senate, though I deplored 
and I am afraid denounced it, has worked for good, has 
concentrated attention upon the question, has stimulated 
inquiry, has caused the diffusion of information, has 
brought intelligence, and has attracted the attention not 
only of the people of America and of England, but of 
other peoples, to the great end for which the treaty was 
constructed. I believe that in the place of that defeated 
treaty we are on the eve of having a treaty that shall in- 
corporate all that was good in that treaty and much 
more. And we shall find the world pushed on a con- 
siderable way toward the portal of the long pathway to 
the millenium. 

One other consideration I venture by way of prophecy. 
If the Conference at The Hague should end in failure to 
attain the specific end that is now shaping itself before 
that body (I do not believe it will), it will not be a cause 



for discouragement, or least of all for despair. The fact 
that the world could come together, voluntarily, in its 
representatives, to consider such a subject as that which 
is being considered day by day at The Hague, in the 
" House in the Woods " (a house, in my judgment, des- 
tined to be immortalized), this mere fact will work as a 
quickening and molding influence upon the minds, the 
intelligence, and the conscience of the peoples, and will 
hasten the day when a conference will convene which 
will reach further than the most sanguine friend of the 
present Conference dares to hope. 

Let me say one word with reference to a psychological 
fact of our time. It is only within our memory that we 
have had such a thing as an international consciousness. 
The multiplied applications of science which have facili- 
tated intercommunication have created for us such an 
international consciousness, and out of that consciousness 
is evolving hour by hour an international conscience. 
It is a new thing in the world, that contains in itself a 
promise of more than all the publicists and reformers 
have dared to announce or to hope for in the past. 

Let me say also one word with reference' to the plane 
upon which we should push our argument. I believe we 
have made mistakes in the past; we have put the 
emphasis in the wrong place, and have failed to make 
true discriminations. We have made a mistake in draw- 
ing so sharp a line between what we call a civilian and a 
soldier. Let us never forget that to-day, in all demo- 
cratic countries, and in all countries where constitutional 
government prevails, it is becoming more and more true 
that the soldier is also a citizen, and that the citizen is 
the possible soldier, and that no soldier abrogates or 
abandons his rights and convictions and principles and 
duties as a citizen because for a time he becomes a sol- 
dier. We have failed to make distinctions, and some- 
times have pressed to the fore considerations that are not 
of the greatest. If we conduct this campaign on the 
plane of the essential moral reasonableness and righteous- 
ness of peace and arbitration, as compared with war, as a 
means for the settlement of international difficulties, if 
we appeal to the highest motives and the highest sensi- 
bilities of people, we shall help forward the cause more 
than in any other way. It is right to consider questions 
of commerce, it is right to consider the question of life, 
it is right to consider the question of philosophy. But 
all these, after all, take their place below the high plane 
on which we should work and press our chief arguments 
and express our strongest hopes, — that is the plane of 
the divine rationality and eternal righteousness or the 
rule of reason and conscience over the actions of men, 
whether they be gathered in nations or whether they be 
separated as individuals. 



I Would Sing of the Future. 

BY J. A. BDGBBTON. 

On the topmost twig of a tree 

A little bird sits and sings, 
While the light of the morn glints merrily 

On the burnished hue of his wings; 
A song of love and gladness sings he 

That over the woodland rings. 
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He sings a song of love, 

Of peace, of joy, of rest. 
He sings of the happy sky above 

And his happy mate in her nest. 
He sings of the summer days that move 

To the golden light of the West. 

bird, had I half thy joy, 

Had I half thy madness of mirth, 

1 would sing a song of a brighter sky 
Bending over a happier earth, 

When wrong and greed from the world shall die 
And the better day has birth. 

I would sing of a greater Greece 

Rising out of a fairer sea; 
When the earth shall give her best increase 

And her bounty to all is free ; 
When the world at last may rest in peace 

And all men brothers be. 



The Importance of Public Opinion. 

Address at the Mohonk Conference. 
BY HON. SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 

One of the glories of Mohonk is this, that while it keeps 
its eye on the highest ideal, it always keeps its feet on 
the ground, and tries to do what is possible and prac- 
tical. Some of us, I hope all of us, are asking by this 
time what we can do as individuals to help toward a 
permanent tribunal which shall mean universal peace for 
the nations. There is nothing for us to do on the legal 
side. Thanks to the jurists of this country, especially 
to the New York Bar Association, a plan has been 
formulated which, if we may believe report, has been 
substantially approved by our government, and is before 
the Conference at The Hague to be worked out into a 
definite plan. We have no duty there. What is our 
duty then ? 

It is what Dr. Bradford pointed out to us yesterday, — 
to try and make public opinion in this country, so that 
when the treaty is made and sent back to America for 
ratification, it shall not be rejected again, but shall be ac- 
cepted by the people. What we need to contend against 
is apathy and indifference. Dr. Hale gave me yesterday 
an illustration, when he said he had met at a dinner party 
six or eight prominent men, and that be found they had 
no more interest in this subject than they would have 
had in a conference to discuss aniline dyes. We must 
make public opinion in this country, for public opinion 
is master here. 

There is one thing which we ought to press most ear- 
nestly : we ought to try to check the delusion which is rife 
among us that it is necessary every few years to have a 
war in a country in order to create heroism ; that our 
young men will lose their virility unless there is some 
contest. Is it not time to press the fact that it is just as 
great to sacrifice to save as to destroy, and that the 
noblest heroism is not necessarily displayed upon the field 
of battle in the sight of others, but may be shown in a 
more quiet way ? Such heroes are being made every day. 
We have had, on the New England coast this last winter, 
fearful storms, one after another : have you read the glo- 



rious work that those life saving men have done ? They 
needed no war to teach them heroism. Did you read the 
tragedy of the fire in the Windsor Hotel ? Those fire- 
men going up ladders, walking along cornices, reaching 
into windows to take out helpless women, and working 
themselves back, no one knows how, to the ladder, — do 
those men need war to teach them heroism ? I venture to 
say that Herbert Welsh, fighting political corruption, is 
just as much a hero as a man on the battlefield. That is 
where we can create public opinion, all of us; we can teach 
that there are glorious deeds to be done along the line of 
peace, and that, if we can secure universal peace through 
universal arbitration and a permanent court of the nations, 
then our young men can be turned from warlike spirit to 
take hold of the great questions that are waiting to be 
solved. The words of Whittier are true : 

" Peace hath higher tests for manhood than ever battle saw." 

And I would appeal to the Christian men and women of 
this Conference on another line. The man who reads his- 
tory without finding out what God means by it has left out 
the key. Allusion has been made to the circumstances 
under which we met two years ago, under the cloud of 
the failure of the ratification of the treaty. But no allu- 
sion has deen made to the effect of that event in England. 
The London Times took occasion then to tell us that in 
striking a blow at arbitration as we did, the American 
people had lost the confidence of the world. That was 
two years ago : where are we now? In the providence 
of God England and America are side by side, shoulder 
to shoulder, as never before, and our commissioners are 
working together for a court of arbitration such as we 
discussed here three years ago. And not only this, but 
Russia, — Russia whom we feared so much, — has through 
her Czar been the nation to propose the Conference, and 
England and America and Russia together are trying to 
formulate a plan for universal peace. Can any one say 
that this is not the finger of God ? Is there any other 
explanation of this wonderful result ? Now if we feel 
this, should not every Christian heart be filled with en- 
thusiasm and impulse, believing that we are working 
along the line that God has marked out for us, and that 
that which God has put his hand to will certainly be 
completed ? 

Two years ago Dr. Moxom in this room offered a reso- 
lution just along the line in which I am speaking to-night. 
It suggested that our duty is to make public opinion, and 
urged that something should be done to interest the young 
people of this country in this subject. It was not possible 
to put that resolution into the platform in the form in 
which it had been drawn ; but I promised, as chairman of 
the committee, to see Dr. Clark, the president of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, and present to him the wish 
of this Conference that he might become interested in 
this movement. I met with the most gracious reception. 
I do not know that any word I said had anything to do 
with the shaping of the society's policy ; but this we do 
know, that on the 15th of March Dr. Clark and those 
associated with him wrote a letter to the Christian 
Endeavorers of the world, asking these young people, 
international, interdenominational, inter-racial, repre- 
senting two and a half millions in this country and a 
million in other countries, that they should take hold and 



